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Catholic Schools in America 


No other aspect of interfaith relations has been produc- 
tive of more tension than the implications of the separate 
Roman Catholic school system for the conduct of public 
education and public affairs generally. A book descriptive 
of the aims of Catholic education is therefore always of 
interest to non-Catholics. But the attractively printed and 
illustrated book which has just appeared with the official 
“Imprimatur,” described as “A Review of Catholic Edu- 
cation in the United States,” is something quite out of the 
ordinary. Don Sharkey, the author, is a freelance writer, 
who had the active cooperation of several Catholic school 
superintendents and of a number of Catholic societies con- 
cerned with education in writing the book. Moreover, the 
Foreword is by Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, Sec- 


retary General of the National Catholic Education Assos 


ciation. “American Catholics,” he writes, “support their 
schoo! system at great personal sacrifice ; NSS so be- 
cause of their faith in God and their deste*to live in a 


manner pleasing to Him. They strive 


make their schools educationally effective, philosophyeaily 
sound, and religiously integrated.” 


Catholic Educational Institutions 


In 1947-48, the statistical table shows, Catholic schools, 
with faculty and student enrollment in each category, were 
as follows: 


the gift of “supernatural life.” The latter gift is restored 
through the redemptive work of Christ and the Sacrament 
of Baptism, but because of the burden of original sin man 
is involved in a continual struggle to “preserve his super- 
natural life.” Education in a Christian atmosphere helps 
him to win the struggle. Man is not depraved, but because 
of original sin he is deprived of certain prerogatives in- 
cluding “bodily immortality and control of appetite.” 
Basic to democratic education is the concept of the 
“dignity and worth of every human being.” Human dig- 
nity is alleged to be derived from man’s creation in the 
image of God and his redemption through Christ. Like- 
wayne love of country rests on the fact that God made 
Se authority of governments comes from God. From 
the same divine source come the social nature of man, the 
dignity of labor, and the unity of the races of men. These 
inciples underlie all education in the sciences and the 


‘ Wamanities. 


From the Catholic viewpoint, it is explained, “the right 
and-duty to educate belong primarily to the parents. They 
ttive the child the first education he receives. They teach 


him how to eat, how to walk, how to talk. From them the 


child learns his first simple prayers. They are not able to 
give him his complete education, but they have the right 
to determine who shall teach the child and where he shall 
be taught.” This is declared to be also “the traditional 


FACULTY STUDENTS 
No. of Schools Religious Lay Total Men Women Unclassified Total 

Universities and Colleges 

79 3,352 8,340 11,692 184,359 43,209 227,568 

foe 129 3,648 1,703 5,351 3,009 63,079 66,088 
Diocesan Training Colleges and Normal Schools. 31 655 71 726 424 6,132 6,556 
2,150 22,643 4,189 26,832 209,624 264,605 8,443 482,672 
8,289 58,946 3,233 62,179 1,103,421 1,097,258 104,286 2,304,965 

10,921 91,951 17,623 109,574 1,524,765 1,474,283 112,729 3,111,777 


Philosophical Foundations 


It is explained that the necessity for education arises 
out of the fallen nature of man. Through Adam’s sin 
man has lost his capacity for “great knowledge and un- 
derstanding and perfect control of his will,” along with 


1These Young Lives: a Review of Catholic Education in the 
United States. By Don Sharkey. Chicago and New York, W. H. 
Sadlier, Inc., 1950. $2.25. 


American view,” made explicit by the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the Oregon school law case. The Catholic Church 
holds that “benevolent neutrality” toward religion, which 
since the time of Horace Mann the public schools have 
sought to achieve, is a false goal, impossible of attainment. 
“Catholics maintain that the only perfect education is a 
Christian education.” 

As to specific educational theory it is stated: “Some 
administrators have enthusiastically adopted the learning- 
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through-activity methods of education: others have re- 
tained the more traditional methods.” But religion “ani- 
mates every classroom subject and every activity.” 


Attitude Toward State Schools 


A striking feature of this exposition is the discussion 
of the educational function of the state and the work of 
the public schools. “The state has a secondary and sup- 
plementary concern with education, subordinate to the re- 
sponsibilities of the family and the Church. It can supple- 
ment the work of the Church and parents by: (1) as- 
sisting schools already in existence; (2) compelling par- 
ents who are derelict in their duty to send their children 
to school; (3) providing schools in those places where 
individuals and private organizations have been unable to 
do so.” Public schools and parish schools are compared by 
the device of an exchange of visits between “Tim,” a 
parochial school lad, and his public school friends. 

“The school which Tim attends and the one which most 
of his playmates attend are partners in education. Both 
are equipped to train intelligent American citizens. Both 
are approved by the state. They work together—in a dif- 
ferent way—for a common purpose. 


“The fundamental difference between the two schools 
is that Tim receives an education that centers about God. 
His friends learn no religious principles in the classroom ; 
in their case, that is left to the home and to the Sunday 
school. Catholics consider this religious training so impor- 
tant that they have built their own schools in order to give 
it to their children. They wish there were some way in 
which the other boys and girls could absorb religious prin- 
ciples while doing their schoolwork. Nevertheless, they 
realize that the public schools are doing a good job and are 
rendering a great service to the country.” 

It is noted that there is in most parts of the country 
close cooperation between public and Catholic high 
schools. There is sometimes exchange of students for par- 
ticular courses, and a mutual borrowing of equipment. 
“Catholic teachers sometimes visit public schools to ob- 
serve effective procedures. Sometimes the Catholic schools 
borrow teachers from the public schools for certain proj- 
ects. The public school system is often very cooperative 
in sending substitute teachers to the Catholic schools. In 
many cities, the public school superintendent visits the 
Catholic schools regularly. . .. The two systems are work- 
ing together in the cause of education. By helping each 
other, they help the entire community.” 


Adult Education 


In a variety of forms adult education is fostered by the 
Catholic Church. There are evening and Saturday classes 
in the colleges and universities. There are marriage fo- 
rums at which “clergymen, doctors, lawvers, economists, 
sociologists, psychologists, and others contribute toward 
the discussion of various phases of family life.” In 100 
labor schools working people “receive instruction in labor 
ethics, labor history, labor-management relations, union 
constitutions, union methods, collective bargaining, con- 
tract negotiations, grievance procedure, job analysis, parlia- 
mentary law, public speaking, Communist tactics, Chris- 
tian social principles, and papal encyclicals.” One of the 
purposes is to prepare workers for leadership in whole- 
some labor union activities. 

The Catholic Bishops in the United States in their 
statement on the education of the child, released last 
month, made a new appeal for a unified educational pro- 


gram centered in religion. The proper integration wil] 
“help the child to develop a sense of God, a sense of di- 
rection, a sense of responsibility, and a sense of mission 
in his life.” The child is declared to be a “citizen of two 
worlds,” whose highest allegiance is to the Kingdom of 
God. It is necessary to view “realistically” his prospects 
of fulfilling his spiritual destiny. “He will come to ma- 
turity in a society where social, moral, intellectual and 
spiritual values are everywhere disintegrating. In such a 
society, he will urgently need the integrating force of re. 
ligion as taught by Christ. Such a force will give him a 
complete and rational meaning for his existence.” 

Education conducted in school should be a continuation 
of that begun at home. ‘Catholic parents, clearly grasping 
this essential truth, have undergone great sacrifice and 
enormous expense to establish and maintain schools which 
will continue and enlarge the spiritual development of the 
child that was begun at home. In doing this, parents have 
acted within their competence, because it is they, and not 
the state, who possess the primary right to educate.” 

The Bishops cite the words of the U. S. Supreme Court 
in Prince v. Massachusetts (321 U. S. 158, p. 166) 1944; 

“Tt is cardinal with us that the custody, care and nur- 
ture of the child reside first in the parents whose primary 
function and freedom include preparation for obligations 
the state can neither supply nor hinder.” 

Of particular interest to Protestant religious educators 
is this statement: “For the child who is not receiving 
thorough religious education, the state should look with 
favor on released-time programs for his religious instruc- 
tion.” 

On the much debated subject of sex education the 
Bishops say: “Fathers and mothers have a natural com- 
petence to instruct their children with regard to sex. False 
modesty should not deter them from doing their duty in 
this regard. Sex is one of God’s endowments. It should 
not be ignored or treated as something bad. If sex in- 
struction is properly carried on in the home, a deep rever- 
ence will be developed in the child and he will be spared 
the shameful inferences which he often makes when he 
is left to himself to find out about sex.” 

However, the introduction of sex instruction “into the 
schools” is vigorously opposed. ‘To be of benefit such 
instruction must be far broader than the imparting of in- 
formation, and must be given individually. Sex is more 
than a biological function. It is bound up with the sacred- 
ness and uniqueness of the human personality. It can be 
fully and properly appreciated only within a religious 
and moral context. If treated otherwise, the child will 
see it apart from the controlling purpose of his life, which 
is service to God.” Whether the intention here is to ex- 
clude sex instruction only from non-religious schools, or 
to limit it entirely to the home, is not clear. Also what 
is meant by sex instruction is not precisely indicated. 

With the exception of a few references to specifically 
Roman Catholic doctrines and observances the statement 
embodies teachings commonly heard in Protestant 
churches. Of special current interest in our ecumenical 
circles is the following paragraph: 

“Part of the boredom affecting our society today is due 
to the unsound separation which has developed between 
work and spiritual growth. The concept of work as a 
means of furthering sanctification has largely been lost. 
It remains for parents to recover that concept and apply 
it to the child’s daily experience. From the consciousness 
that even the smallest household task when faithfully car- 
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ried out draws him closer to God, the child will derive 
a continuing motivation for relating all that he does to 
God. And thus every task, no matter how trivial or 
menial, can take on a significance which will yield rich 
giritual returns.” 


Facts and Opinions About Television 


The results of some surveys of the social effect of tele- 
vision are reported by Frank Riley and James A. Peter- 
son in the Survey for November. There are now nearly 
eight million television sets in use, receiving programs 
from 107 stations in 62 market areas. 

A study at the University of California under the direc- 
tion of Edward C. McDonough of the University staff, 
“Television and the Family,” compared a television-own- 
ing group and a non-television-owning group “nearly iden- 
tical in educational and economic composition.” It was 
found that “television families are visiting less and now 
it is observed that within the home conversation has heen 
decreasing. . . . In the evening in many homes the tele- 
vision set is making the family an audience rather than 
an intimate group characterized by spontaneous talking 
and confiding.” It was also found that more than two- 
thirds of the television families were reading less than 
they had done formerly, while this was true of fewer 
than a fourth of the families without television. Other 
studies have also indicated that there was less reading of 
magazines and books, though not of newspapers. 

A study of changes in viewing habits among families 
who had had a set for three vears indicated that the dif- 
ferences between those who do and do not have sets were 
still about the same as in the California studv. Tele- 
vision viewers had become more selective in their choices 
of programs with adults listening much less regularly 
than children and adolescents. Another study of con- 
trasts between low-income and high-income families indi- 
cated that television definitely “meant more” to the low- 
income families than to those with more opportunities for 
entertainment. 

In Evanston, Ill., grade school children in families own- 
ing sets averaged nearly as much time watching television 
as they do in schools. Teachers were more critical of 
television than were the parents. The latter felt that it 
keeps the children “at home” and “occupied.” Some soci- 
ologists are concerned over the “substitution of passive 
observation for the creative activity and learning that 
characterize the spontaneous play group.” Surveys in Los 
Angeles show that thousands of children watch programs 
as late as 11:30 in the evening. “The need for parent 
education on the proper use of television seems almost 
too obvious for comment.” In Los Angeles a Hopalong 
Cassidy film reaches a huge audience, “about evenly 
divided between men, women, and children,” but “Author 
Meets Critic” reaches only a very small one. “To spon- 
sors, wrestling has become known as an outstanding 
vehicle for reaching women.” 

Some advertisers are aware of their responsibilities to 
television and the public. John P. Cunningham of Cun- 
ningham and Walsh recently recommended the creation 
of a joint industry commission “to try to foresee, to un- 
derstand, and to define our responsibilities and our oppor- 
tunities.” Representative community committees to work 
with local stations have also heen recommended. The best 
time for this is before a station begins its first telecasts. 

This problem is considered further by Robert Lewis 
Shayon, a producer of radio and television shows, in the 
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Saturday Review of Literature for November 25. He 
comments that television is “merely the newest battle- 
ground” of the controversy over mass media. There is 
still but little definitive information on the effects of 
mass communication by movies, radio, or television, on 
a child’s “emotional well-being and taste.” Wilbur 
Schramm, director of the Institute of Communications Re- 
search at the University of Illinois, is quoted as stating, 
“Whether the escapist content of the mass media en- 
courages social apathy is not known.” 

The important facts about television, Mr. Shayon 
thinks, are that “children see more of all TV’s output 

. . than grownups do” and that “children’s viewing is 
‘excessive.’ ” 

Television cannot satisfy children’s emotional hungers 
because it is “merely a substitute for genuine experience.” 
These emotional needs are excessive today. The best solu- 
tion seems to be for parents to watch television with their 
children, selecting programs carefully, and discussing 
them “critically and constructively with the children, eval- 
uating them, using the programs as springboards from 
which to launch higher the child’s information about 
the world and his understanding of his values.” 


TV in Education 


By and large but little has been done as yet in the field 
of education, according to the Survey article cited above. 
WWJ-TV., in the Detroit area, is putting on adult edu- 
cation courses in cooperation with the University of Mich- 
igan, which plans eventually to grant degrees for tele- 
vision extension courses. WOI-TV, the Towa State Col- 
lege Station, makes its “primary goal the bringing of its 
own educational programs to the area’s large agricultural 
population.” Successful experiments have been made in 
using television to teach surgery. WRGB in Schenectady 
has heen putting on an interfaith program since 1946 with 
very favorable response from the audience. 

The Federal Communications Commission has been 
holding hearings on the allocations of all television chan- 
nels and stations. Among the questions to be determined 
is the reservation of channels for educational use by non- 
commercial, non-profit stations. This possibility was dis- 
cussed in regard to radio frequencies in 1934 and 1935 
but nothing was done about it. A few educational sta- 
tions were established early ; some of them still exist and 
have done pioneer work. John Crosby, radio and tele- 
vision critic for the New York Herald Tribune, said on 
December 10 that “the educator got nothing but a run- 
around from commercial radio, and he'll get the same 
thing from commercial television. . . . Nothing will ever 
happen on behalf of education so long as a toothpaste 
company craves and is willing to pay for the prime air 
time.” The fact that the educators are not yet ready to 
make use of 20 per cent of all the allocations does not 
alter the situation, he thinks. They should be “conserved 
for education just as our forefathers set aside land for 
schools in the full knowledge that the land might not be 
used for generations. . . .” 

Frieda Hennock of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission carries this idea further in a “guest editorial” in 
the Saturday Review of Literature for December 9. 
“Preference for education,” she says, “is the only solu- 
tion not blind to the experience of the past twenty years, 
which saw education . . . become a stepchild subject tc- 
exclusion from the broadcasting table whenever more 
profitable commercial activities were available.” Such a 
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reservation will also “for the first time provide the lis- 
tener . . . with an alternative to a commercial broadcast 
system.” Such an allocation has already been made in 
FM channels, and pioneer work has been done in this field 
by educational institutions. 

Television, Miss Hennock believes, could provide both 
formal and informal education in many ways for both 
children and adults. It could enormously enrich the school 
curriculum and life for those who cannot attend a class- 
room or who live in “underschooled areas.” Moreover, 
“fn the community at large television has an infinite po- 
tential. It could clearly illustrate the symptoms of a 
disease in a health campaign, the proper preparation 
against wartime attack through civilian defense, the best 
method of soil preparation on a modern farm; or it could 
show the various folkways of the national and ethnic 
groups to foster mutual understanding and tolerance.” 


Our Jury System Challenged 


Again we do the unusual: present a digest of an article 
in a popular magazine. How many of our readers will 
have seen Federal Judge Jerome Frank’s “Something's 
Wrong with Our Jury System” in Collier's for December 
9 we can only guess. In any case it is worth pointing up. 
This is not simply an inventory of miscarriages of jus- 
tice. It is a discussion that goes to the root of one of our 
commonest democratic assumptions: that trial by jury is 
a bulwark of freedom—one of the basic human rights in 
the Western world. 

The connection between the jury system and the demo- 
cratic movement is no fiction. Indeed, Judge Frank finds 
its early popularity in the American colonies an expres- 
sion of distrust of Royalist judges. Presumably the growth 
of the system in England is also to be accounted for on 
the basis of the fear of oppression. And Judge Frank 
thinks the only good argument for trial by jury today is 
“escape from decisions by unfit trial judges.” But it has 
come about that democratic governments other than ours 
have grown cold to jury trials, especially in civil cases, 
so that trial by jury “cannot be considered an essential 
part of democratic government.” 

Judge Frank quotes Judge Learned Hand, the late Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes, and the late Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft as expressing grave doubts about 
the merits of jury trials. He remarks that “no sensible 
business outfit would decide on the competence and hon- 
esty of a prospective executive by seeking the judgment 
of 12 men and women, taken from a group selected al- 
most at random—and from which all those had been 
weeded out who might have special qualifications for 
deciding the question.” In spite of disquieting revela- 
tions concerning the way some verdicts are arrived at 
most courts have what Judge Frank calls the “amazing 
rule” that after the jury is discharged, “the judge is ordi- 
narily not allowed to listen to jurors who offer to swear 
that in the jury room the members of the panel had not 
complied with their oaths—although usually only by such 
testimony can juryroom misconduct be learned.” 

Part of the fault is with trial lawyers and the writers 
of books for the guidance of trial lawyers, who take it 
for granted that jurors are to be sought who, in spite of 
professed impartiality, will be responsive to an emotional 
appeal. The assumption is that the lawyer owes it to his 


1The author is Judge of the U. S. Court of Appeals of the 2nd 
Circuit. 
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client to exploit the juror’s susceptibility. Some trial 
lawyers regard themselves as “master actors before aud. 
ences of 12 each.” Such methods are “the natural accom. 
paniments of trial by jury.” 

It is pointed out further that the role of the jury—the 
determination of questions of fact—has become very dif. 
ficult because of the involved and technical nature of the 
factual situations a jury has to interpret, including details 
of engineering, medicine, and the like. Sheer fatigue may 
be a determining factor in reaching a verdict. “Even 12 
able judges, conferring together in such circumstances, 
could not function effectively.” 

The exclusion of “hearsay” evidence Judge Frank 
thinks quite inconsistent, since outside the court room 
second-hand evidence has to be relied on in “90 per cent 
of the world’s work.” Moreover, the juror is called on 
to perform an almost impossible feat of memory and is 
“usually not allowed to take notes.” 


The complexity of the issue is illustrated by citation 
of an American Bar Association committee’s report in 
1946. It was argued that jurors must be admonished to 
“let the law prevail,” and to disregard “likes and dis- 
likes” ; but the same report contended that “the jury often 
stands as a bulwark between an individual . . . and an 
unreasonable law.” Judge Frank comments: “Many dis- 
tinguished lawyers have proclaimed it the glory of the 
jury system that, thanks to jury-room secrecy, juries can 
and do defy any law they deem undesirable and, instead, 
apply secret laws the jurors choose to make.” 


This is one of those ambiguities in democratic and in 
moral theory which occasion political and social insta- 
bility. The necessity for resistance to unjust laws is wide- 
ly recognized by religious writers. Yet, as Judge Frank 
savs, “If each jury may apply different rules from those 
on the books, then each jury is a small, ephemeral legis- 
lature which may make an unpublished law for each par- 
ticular case—surely a most undemocratic method of law- 
making.” 

Tn any case, the fact that more and more lawyers and 
judges in America are disposed to favor restricted use of 
trial by jury calls for revaluation of the right of the citi- 
zen, traditionally regarded as basic, to be “tried by a jury 
of his peers.” Judge Frank offers a number of proposals 
designed to mitigate some of the evils above referred to. 
In addition he would “discourage publication, in the press 
or on the air, of anything but straight reporting of the 
courtroom evidence in a jury trial, until the case ends.” 


Negro Pastor of a White Church 


The Staffordville, Conn., Congregational Church, a 
white congregation, has called the Rev. Roland T. Hea- 
cock, a Negro Congregational minister and former army 
chaplain, to its pastorate, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune for November 30. Mr. Heacock retired 
from the service because of approaching blindness and 
later regained the sight of one eye. 

From January, 1948, to March, 1949, Mr. Heacock was 
temporary pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
Stafford Springs, Conn., about a mile and a half from 
Staffordville. So this is not his first experience with an 
all-white church. He said that his church is the only 
Protestant one in a typical small New England town, with 
some Yankees, some Czechs, Poles, and Italians. “The 
Czechs are Lutherans, but I intend to get them into my 
church, too,” he said. 
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